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EI NG entirely under the influ- 
BF ence of such advisers, Acber 
the Second had scarcely ascended 
the throne, when he commenced 
a series of intrigues, with the 
view of effecting the exclusion 
of his eldest son (to whom he 
had taken a most preposterous 
aversion), from the succession, 
and of procuring the sanction of 
the British government to the 
nomination of his fourth and fa- 
vourite son, Jehandar Shah, as 
Wulli Ahud, or heir apparent. 
The causes of the different 
princes were supported by parties 
within the walls of the palace; 
and the most contemptible acts of 
meanness and absurdity were 
practised by the different factions. 
The cause of the legitimate heir, 
however, was fast declining, 
owing to the unnatural hatred of 
his father; and he was described 
to the British functionaries at the 
court of Delhi as an idiot, who, 
so far from being equal to the 
government of an empire, was 
scarcely able to perform the com- 
monest offices for himself, and in 

VOL. 





intellect little superiour to the 
brute creation. Nor could these 
strong assertions be controverted, 
as, owing to the complete state 
of seclusion in which he had 
been retained by his father, 
his character was wholly un- 
known, while the mind of the infa- 
tuated sovereign, naturally weak, 
was perplexed by the artifices of 
his servants, among whom no 
honest man could remain without 
external support. Being entire- 
ly ignorant, also, of his relative 
situation to the British goverment, 
he persevered in his determina- 
tion to alter the line of the succes- 
sion, notwithstanding the reitera- 
ted remonstrances of the re- 
sident, who soon found that 
the effect of the kindness of the 
British government was quite 
destroyed by the impositions 
practised on him by his family 
and attendants, each of whom 
claimed the merit of accomplish- 
ing every object which the Bri- 
tish administration acquiesced in. 

The operation of this intestine 
war at length reached beyond the 
walls of the seraglio, and threa- 
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tened to disturb the peace of the 
metropolis. The Emperor, af- 
ter several preliminary steps, pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of open- 
ly proclaiming his fourth son, 
Jehandar Shah, heir apparent, to 
the exclusion of his eldest son, 
under the pretext, that he was 
disqualified for such an _ eleva- 
tion, by the weakness of his in- 
tellects, not reflecting that the 
same allegation, if listened to, 
might have precluded his own ac- 
cession. In this emergency, the 
interposition of the British go- 
vernment became necessary, and 
the resident at Delhi was ac- 
cordingly directed to institute 
an investigation regarding the 
sanity or derangement of the le- 
gitimate successor. The result 
proved highly favourable, as, on 
examination, he was found to 
possess a perfectly sound, al- 
though not very capacious mind 
—4 miod certainly fully equal to 
that of his worthy parent, or to 
the transaction of any affairs to 
which his fortune seemed ever 
likely to destine him, This fact 
being established, his Majesty 
was informed, that it was an in- 
variable maxim of British policy, 
never to pass over the next in 
succession and lawful claimant 
to the throne, unless circumstan- 
ces were so strongly against him 
as to shut out all hopes of amend- 
ment or improvement: That in 
the present case, no such urgen- 
cy existed, as the heir apparent’s 
mind seemed quite adequate to 
his duties, and that the evils 
which would originate from an 
irregular succession were too 
great to permit so momentous a 
deviation, merely for the possible 
benefit to be derived from a suc- 
cessor of greater abilities. Nor 
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could any thing very satisfacto 
ry be expected from the conduc- 
of such a sovereign as his fa- 
vourite Jehandar Shah, whose 
youth, and whatever abilities he 
possessed, had been directed to 
the base purpose of supplanting 
his eldest brother. To prevent 
the repetition of the miserable 
artifices which had so long dis- 
tracted the interior of the serag-. 
lio, and now threatened the capi- 
tal with commotion, Jehandar 
Shah was ordered to take up his 
future residence at Allahabad, 
there to remain under the super- 
vision of the judge and magis- 
trate. 


Acber the second reluctantly 
acquiesced in what he could not 
prevent, and shrunk into the re. 
cesses of his seraglio. But it 
soon appeared that he was not 
the only discontented person 
within the roval precincts ; for in 
1809 the brothers of the king 
represented to Lord Minto, then 
governor-general, and ex officio 
the arbiter elegantiarum of the pa- 
lace, the severe restraints under 
which they were kept by his Ma- 
jesty, being deprived of their 
arms, horses, and  equipage, 
and not permitted to take the 
slightest recreation, or to pass the 
gates of the royal residence. 
This harsh treatment was attribu- 
ted to the influence of Boodsua 
Begum, the king’s mother, who, 
accustomed to the forms that had 
subsisted during the reign of 
Shah Allam, could not be pre- 
vailed on to depart from them, al- 
leging their great antiquity, and 
the number of centuries during 
which they had regulated the eti- 
quette of the Mogul court. Nor 
probably, in more tempestuous 
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¢imes, would these relations of his 
Majesty have wished for greater 
liberty, as they would have been 
inevitably involved in the in- 
trigues of the factions that agi- 
tate all oriental courts, and have 
become objects of distrust and 
jealousy to the reigning prince, 
whose suspicions would have con- 
signed them to a closer prison, 
or expedited their final exit. 
Within the last half century, 
great alteration has taken place 
in the peculiar feelings of the 
higher classes of natives, who 
used formerly to consider seclu- 
sion as essential to their dignity 
and safety; but since the esta- 
blishment of the British judicial 
system, and the consequent indivi- 
dual security which they have ex- 
perienccd, imprisonment for life 
does not now excite the same 
degree of admiration. Of this 
change, in process of time the fe- 
male portion of the population 
will also feel the benefit, as in 
all probability they were original- 
ly doomed to strict seclusion, on- 
ly from the absence of efficient 
laws to protect them from vio- 
lence, if exposed to publick notice. 
In consequence of this appeal 
from the royal brothers, the 
governor-general was induced 
to proffer his kind offices, 
and a reconciliation, at least 
in appearance, was effected in 
this disunited family. The Em- 
peror’s brothers were permitted 
to attend his Majesty during the 
customary religious processions 
and ceremonies, and also at cer- 
tain festivals to visit the tomb of 
their father, a gratification from 
which they had been hitherto de- 
barred, and for the recovery of 
which they expressed the utmost 
gratitude to the mediator. 





The mortifications which the 
Delhi sovereign experienced from 
these petty alterations, were qua- 
lified to a certain degree in 1807, 
by the donation of the six lacks 
of rupees already mentioned, and 
in 1812 by the augmentation of 
his stipend to one lack of rupees 
(£11600) per month, the pros- 
perous state of the assigned terri- 
tories fully admitting of this aug- 
mentation. On their acquisition 
in 1803, they were leased on a 
triennial settlement, and the first 
year they yielded only 353,952 
rupees (£41,058); the second 
390,701 rupees; and the third 
432,432 rupees; but so rapidly 
did a few years of tranquillity 
and good government ameliorate 
the condition of the cultivators, 
and the productive powers of 
lands that 


In 1812 they yielded 994,944 rupees. 
1813 1,039,560 
£814 1,256,505 


1.(145,754.) 
and the revenue was not only 
sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the royal family, but also to 
leave a considerable surplus ap- 
plicable to general purposes. 
Within the assigned territories 
are, several jaghires, the principal 
holders of which are the Nabob 
Bhamboo Khan, the Nabob Ni- 
jabut Ali Khan, and the Seik 
chiefs Bhang Singh, and others ; 
a further increase of revenue 
may therefore be expected on the 
falling in of these by the decease 
of the existing incumbents, be- 
sides what may be anticipated to 
arise on the reconstruction of the 
Nuhri Fyz, or canal of bounty. 

Nor did the ancient and ve- 
nerable capital experience less 
benefit from the transfer than the 
surrounding territory, although 
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the effects were not so quickly 
perceptible, and although no im- 
proved system of government 
could at once compensate for the 
absence of asplendid and luxu- 
rious court, which in India will 
always collect a population, and 
create a city, as if by enchant- 
ment. Notwithstanding its great 
antiquity, and the long period 
of time during which it has 
ranked as the first city of Hin- 
dostan, there is nothing in the 
situation of Delhi peculiarly 
attractive, the adjacent soil be- 
ing rather of a sterile than fruit- 1 
ful description, and the river not 
navigable during the dry season 
for boats of any considerable bur- 
then. Under these disadvanta- 
ges, however, it had becomea 
city of great fame and magni- 
tude prior to the Mahomedan in- 
vasion, when it was distinguish- 
ed in the Hindoo books of history, 
or rather Mythology, by the ap- 
pellation of indraprest ; but it ne- 
ver appears to have had the same 
sanctity of character in popular 
estimation as Mathura and Ka- 
nojee In 1011 it was taken and 
sacked by Sultan Mahmood of 
Ghizni; butit did not become 
the permamet residence of a 
Mussulman dynasty until A. D. 
1193, since which date, with the 
exception of a short interval du- 
ring the reign of Acbar I. when 
the royal court was removed to 
Agra, it has continued to be the 
metropolis of Hindostan. 


According to popular tradition, 
during its splendid era, Delhi 
covered a space twenty miles in 
circumference ; and its ruins still 
occupy that surface, although its 
present wails cannot be reckoned 
at more than ten miles in com- 
pass. ver since the death of 


Aurengebze in 1707, the popula- 
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tion has been decreasing, and it 
received a serious blow in 1739, 
during the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, who massacred 100,000 of 
the inhabitants ; nor was it likely 
to recover during the state of 
anarchy which subsisted in Up. 
per Hindostan from that sede 
until the Britsh conquest in 1803, 
Under the Sindia family its de- 
cline was uninterrupted, every 
year exhibiting some palace new- 
ly dilapidated, or some street 
choked up with rubbish or jun- 
gle. In fact, the decay was so 
rapid, and apparently so hope- 
less, that the land within the 
walls became of little or no value 
to the owners, who carelessly 
disposed of their rights for any 
trifle of ready money, and fre- 
quently to escape extortion, left 
their properties unclaimed alto- 
gether. Of this supineness they 
had subsequently cause to repent ; 
for no sooner had the city sur- 
rendered to Lord Lake, than the 
value of houses and lands within 
the walls instantaneously doubled, 
and it has been progressively in- 
creasing’ ever since. 

Among the most magnificent 
and useful memorials of the 
taste and splendour of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan  remain- 
ing at Delhi, is the well be- 
longing tothe Jamma Musjeed 
(mosque), which was excavated 
at an immense expense out of the 
solid rock on which that edifice 
stands. ‘The water is raised by 
a complicated machinery, and a 
succession of reservoirs, to the. 
area of the mosque, where, at the 
top of a grand flight of steps, it 
fills a small fish-pond; it is of 
great utility to all ranks of per- 
sons, but more especially to the 
Mahommedans_in_ performing 
their prescribed ablutions. For 
many years the decayed state of 
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some of the principal wheels, 
and the ruinous condition of the 
masonry, rendered the supply of 
water both difficult to be procur- 
ed, and exiremely scanty. At 
length, in 1809, it completely 
failed, and the consequences du- 
ring the intensity of the hot sea- 
son were extremely distressing to 
the inhabitants, and excited con- 
siderable interest in the mind of 
the Emperor. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Seton, the resi- 
dent at Delhi, conceiving that 
the repair of the well, at the ex- 
pense of the British government, 
would be highly gratifying to the 
inhabitants, authorised its being 
put ina state of repair, and the 
expense incurred was sanciloned 
by the gouvernor- general. 

Many other repairs and im- 
provements ofa similar descrip- 
tion were gradually carried into 
execution: but much remains 
sull to be done, especially the 
renewal of the great canal, 
excavated in the reign of Shah 
Jehan, by Ali Mordan Khan, 
a Persian nobleman, which is 
now choked up as useless. In 
the reconstruction of this, the 
credit of the British government 
is implicated, and the augment- 
ed fertility of the tract it inter- 
sects would more than compen- 
sate for the expenditure. ‘here 
is no region in Hindostan suscep- 
tible of greater improvement by 
irrigation than the province of 
Delhi; and it is probable an im- 
Mense extent of moving sand, 
at present not merely unproduc- 
tive, but threatening to overwhelm 
the adjacent lands, might again be 
brought under cultivation. In 
remote times, several rivers tra- 
versed the north western quarter, 
which have long ceased to flow, 
and one of them, now lost, the 





Sereswati, was of such magni- 
tude as to mark a_ geographical 
division in the books of Hindoo 
mythological history. Ata ve- 
ry moderate expense, and with- 
out much labour, the rivers which 
have been absorbed and choked 
up, might be again led into their 
former channels, and much va- 
luable moisture, which now flows 
undisturbed to the sea, through 
the Satuleje and Jamna, might be 
arrested in its progress, and 
made subservient to the purposes 
of husbandry. Four years ago, 
an intelligent engineer ofhcer* 
was deputed to survey and take 
the levels of the extinct canals 
and rivers; but his services be- 
ing called for inthe Nepaul war, 
he was withdrawn from the in- 
vestigation, which does not ap- 
pear to have been since resumed. 
As in Egypt, the surface of the 
country, subject to alluvian, has 
probably risen by successive de- 
posits, and the. channels of the 
rivers in proportion sunk; but 
as they all issue from lofty moun- 
tains, a high level may always 
be found ; and it is to be appre- 
hended, that the fertility of 
Egypt will never be restored un- 
til canals are drawn from above 
the cataracts of the Nile, where 
the elevation is sufficient to ad- 
mit of their irrigating an immense 
extent of what is at present a 
sandy desert. 


No regular census of the inha- 
bitants of Delhi has ever been 
taken; and any attempt at an actu- 
al enumeration would be viewed 
with jealousy and distrust by a 
people naturally averse to innova. 
tion, orto any new arrangement 
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* Lieutenant v! ane of the Benga! Esta- 
blishment 
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which tends to bring them more 
under observation, or seems like- 
ly to impose on them either ad- 
ditional duties or expense. From 
aconcurrence of circumstances, 
there is reason to believe, that 
the total number is some where 
be tween 150,000 and 200,000 
souls; and low as this estimate 
is for so great a capital, the a- 
mount more than doubles that of 
Agra, its former rival, the popu- 
lation of which is not now  sup- 
posed to exceed 60,000. 

Having proceeded thus far 
with the description of the city, 
which, like Rome, and some 
other ancient capitals, still promi- 
ses to linger on for centuries, we 
may now resume the history of 
its sovereign. Ever since the 
conquest of Delhi, no task has 
been found more difficult, or has 
employed more of the time and 
exertions of the different resi- 
dents at this court, than to im- 
press the emperor’s mind with 
a due sense of the relative situa- 
tion in which he stands towards 
the British nation ; for although 
destitute both of energy of cha- 
racter, and vigour of mind, ne 
is easily led by the flattery of 
those about him, to entertain er- 
roneous notions of his own impor- 
tance, and is in consequence much 
disposed to increase his influence 
by a system of importunate so- 
licitation and petty encroachment. 
And certainly an impression is 
still prevalent all over India, 
that the power which has pos- 
session of Delhi, and the King’s 
person, is the virtual ruler of 
Hindostan ; and under this idea 
many independent states have re- 
peatedly applied to be received 
as subjects and tributaries, and 
complained of the refusal as a 
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direliction of duty on the part of 
the British government. Appli- 
cations of this nature have been 
pressingly urged by the Rajas of 
Joudpoor, Jey poor, Bicanere, Jes- 
selmere, Assam, Cachar, and 
Aracan, the Nabobs of Mooltan 
and Behawuipoor, and by the in- 
numerable petty states exposed 
to the rapine of Sindia, Holcar, 
and other Maharatta depreda- 
tors; and so far from an insa- 
tiable desire having been shown 
to extend the British limits, the 
difficulty has been, for the lasi ten 
years, to resist the importuntiles 


of the surrounding states. Of 
this fact, our limits will not per- 
mits us to muluply examples ; 


we shall therefore make cne sut- 
fice, that of the Raja of Jcsscl- 
mere. 

In 1808, this chicf applied to 
Mr. Seton, then resident at Del- 
hi, stating the desire he enter- 
tained of visiting the banks ct 
the sacred Ganges, for devotional 
purposes, provided he could re. 
ceive from the British govern- 
ment assurances of resp: ctful 
treatment ; for it appears he had 
received very erroneous impres- 
sions of that people, both indivi- 
dually and as a nation. He was 
encouraged to proceed, and his 
confidence being restored, he ad- 
verted to his political situation, 
representing, that many chiefs 
had by violence obtained frag- 
ments of the Mogul empire, 
which they ruled with an iron 
hand, while he and his ancestors 
had remained at rest from the, 
remotest antiquity withim their 
own domains; but even these 
were now endangered, as such en- 
croachments were daily making 
on his hereditary possessions as 
threatened utterly to annihilate 
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his principality He therefore 
appealed to the British, as sove- 
reigns of Hindostan, to whose 
protection he was entitled, and 
entreated them to save for him 
his small residue of country, 
which its natural barrenness and 
seclusion could not preserve from 
molestation. ‘To this petition a 
conciliating answer was sent, with 
some presents ; but the Raja was 
intormed, that the principles 
which regulated the conduct 
of the British government pre- 
cluded all extension of territory, 
unless they were compelled to it 
intheir own defence; and that 
therefore all interference with 
his political concerns must be de- 
clined ; but that he would expe- 
rience every office of friendship 
due to a friendly neighbour, and 
the utmost hospitality during his 
contemplated pilgrimage. 
Although the Delhi sovereign 
had been deprived of all real pow- 
er and dominion, before politi- 
cal events made him connected 
with the British government, al- 
most every state, and every class 
of people in India, still continues 
to reverence his nominal authority. 
The current coin of every esta- 
blished power is still struck in his 
name, and princes of the highest 
rank still bear the titles, and dis- 
play the insignia which they or 
their ancestors derived from this 
source, and the Delhi Emperor, 
amidst all his vicissitudes, is still 
considered the only legitimate 
fountain of similar honours. In 
conformity with this ngtion, it is 
still usual, when a Hindoo prince 
succeeds to his deceased father, 
to solicit the Mogul to honour 
him with a teeka, as a mark of 
investiture, or at least, of royal 
approbation, which ceremonv 





consists in having the forehead 
anointed with a preparation of 
bruised sandal wood. Although 
this inunction had long ceased to 
be a necessary token of confirma- 
tion of the successor’s right, it 
was still considered as so grati- 
fying a mark of distinction, that, 
in 1807, Maun Singh, the pow- 
erful Raja of Joudpoor, petition- 
ed the British government with 
much anxiety, to interfere with 
the king to obtain it for him. 
The British government, howe- 
ver, refused to interfere, the’right 
of conferring the mark of distinc- 
tion in question being considered 
an obsolete act of sovereignty, the 
revival of which would be parti- 
cularly objectionable.—It was 
feared, moreover, that their inter- 
ference would be considered as a 
recognition of the pretensions of 
Raja Maun Singh, then disputed 
by acompetitor, and as a depar- 
ture from the neutrality which 
had always been observed. The 
Raja was accordingly apprised 
of this determination ; the inuti- 
lity of the act, as a mark of con- 
firmation, was represented to him 
as well as the folly of making an 
unmeaning reference of the vali- 
dity of his title toa power which 
neither claimed nor exercised a 
right to grant or to withhold it. 
The universality of this im- 
pression throughout Hindostan 
may be farther inferred from the 
conduct of the Tambaretty, or 
Princess of Travancore, a Hin- 
doo state, situated near Cape 
Cormorin, the southern extre- 
mity of Hindostan, and at no pe- 
riod of its history subject to the 
Mogul, or to any Mahomedan 
superior; yet in 1813, she ap- 
plied to have a dress of investi- 
ture for her son, the infant Raja, 
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although he was under the speci- 
al guardianship of the Britisk 
government, to which he was in- 
debted for the tranquillity of his 
accession. The result of her ap- 
plication was the same as the one 
above mentioned, but she could not 
be convinced that the ceremonial 
was wholly superfluous. Under 
existing circumstances, his Ma- 
jesty’s assumption -of legitimate 
authority is altogether incompa- 
tible with the situation in which 
he is placed; his granting dres- 
ses of. investiture was according- 
ly prohibited, both as impolitic, 
and as adding nothing to the va- 
lidity of the succession. The 
same objection did not apply to 
the granting of titles, which have 
been admitted through the agen- 
cy of the British government, 


in favour of the Nizam, and of 


the Nabobs of the Carnatick and 
Bengal. ; 

These and 
tions, the king, being a man of 
weak intellects, and quite infatu- 
ated with his own importance, is 
much disposed to encourage, be- 
cause they at once gratify his 
visions of departed dignity, and 
promise 
emolument to his servants, and 
the horde of intriguers by which 
he is surrounded. The exercise 
of such authority, however, is 
completely at variance with the 
scheme of British policy, the fun- 
damental maxim of which is, that 
the British government shall not 
derive, from the charge of pro- 
tecting and supporting his Ma- 
jesty, the privilege of employing 
the royal prerogative as an instru- 
ment for establishing any control 
or ascendency over the chiefs or 
states of India, or of asserting, 


similar applica- 


to prove a source of 
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on the part of his Majesty, any 
of the claims which, in his capa- 
city of Emperor of Hindostan, 
that prince may consider him. 
selfto possess upon the provin- 
ces formerly composing the Mo. 
gul Empire. The British pow. 
er in India is of too substantial 
a nature to incur the hazard of 
resorting to the dangerous expe- 
dient of borrowing any portion 
of authority from the lustre of 
the Mogul name ; it could not 
therefore permit his interference 
to withdraw the inhabitants from 
their obedience to their actual su- 
periors, or that he should at- 
tempt to convert his nominal in- 
to any thing like a real supre- 

macy. From the Emperor no- 
thing was derived by the Bri- 
tish government in return for the 
rescue of himself and his family 
from a state of penury and degra- 
dation, and his support in compa- 
rative comfort and affluence un- 
der its protection ; he is only re- 
quired to continue to live peace- 
ably, and to abandon all dreams 
of ancient grandeur.* 





* As may be supposed from the prior 
narrative, the British resident at Delhi is 
the efficient prime minister to the Empe- 
ror, on which account the Bengal govern- 
ment always selects for that office men 
ofestablished reputation and conciliato- 
ry manners. At anearly stage of thie 
conquest, Colonel, now General Sir 
David Ochterlony, Bart. and K. C. B. 
officiated ; he was succeeded by Archi- 
bald Seton, Esq. afterwards promoted 
aothe Supreme Council, on which event 
C. T. Metcalie, Esq. was appointed, ha- 
ving for his assistants the Honourable 
E. Gardner, at present ambassador 
Catmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, 
Mr. Fraser, from whose intended jour- 
ney to the sources of the Sutuleje and 
Jumna rivers, much valuable informati2! 
may be expected. 


and 
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ANECDOTES OF D’AUBIGNE. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Mr. URBAN, 

T is an ancient saying, that 
A. History is philosophy, teach- 
ing by Example.’’? ‘he Life of 
Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigneé 
abounds in useful lessons: I have 
selected the following instance of 
the misery which is inseparable 
from vicious conduct : 


«“ Margaret, Queen of Navarre, was 
too careless of her character, and too 
shameless in the prosecution oft her 
amours, to be much affected by serious 
censure ; She could not expect the per- 
sons, among whom she lived, to be blind 
to her vices; but she required them so 
far to respect her rank, as not to make 
her the object of their ridicule. D’Au- 
bigné probably thought, that vice, like 
death levels all conditions ; or rather, 
that vice was more infamous in the 
great than in their inferiors ; as they 
ought to have a nicer sense of right and 
wrong, together with that additional in- 
eentive to virtue, the desire of general 
esteem, so impossible to be obtained, 
without deserving it, by persons whose 
conspicuous station exposes to the muni- 
versal notice. It is certain, she did not 
escape the lash of his sarcastick wit. 

“ Her situation was nowhere very 
agreeable ; she treated her brother’s fa- 
vourites with contempt; and they found 
ample matter for revenge, in making 
him acquainted with her dissolute con- 
duct. Whe King, her husband, was not 
ignorant of her intrigues; but he at 
times received some advantage from her 
amours, as she had successfully counter 
acted the arts of the Queen Mother. 
But however convenient she might find 
the King of Navarre’s affected blindness, 
in these particulars, they strongly proved 
his contempt for her; and, though she 
rather promoted Ais amours, yet she 
could not but be exposed to impertinent 
treatment trom his mistresses; who 
would hate her as a woman they injured, 
and could not respect her as a virtuous 
Queen The consciousness of being de- 
servedly despised rendered, her uneasy 
wherever she was; and she sought relief, 
not from achange of conduct, which 
could alone give it, but from a change 
of place.” . 





The Life of D’Aubigné was 


printed inthe year 1772, and I 


am informed, is now extremely 
scarce. Bayle, under the article 
D’Aubigné has the following 
passage : 


“His Life is said to be written by 
himself, with great exactness, and a MS. 
of it to be at Paris, of his own hand- 
writing, a very curious piece.” 


Qu. did Mrs. Scott translate 
this Manuscript? 

When D’Aubigné, being in 
disgrace with his Master, was 
proceeding towards the Palati- 
nate to offcr his services to Prince 
Casimir, he passed through Agen, 
and found there a spaniel, tor- 
merly a great favourite with the 
King of Navarre, and accustom- 
ed to lie on his bed. ‘The poor 
creature, almost famished, car- 
ressed him in a manner that 
touched his feelings, and he 
boarded it with a woman in the 
town, causing the following lines 
to be engraved on his collar: 


Unshelter’d from th’ inclement skies, 
On the hard earth poor Citron lies, 
Who once upon a Monarch’s bed 

In peace repos’d his faithful head. 


He, by unerring instinct, Knew 

To find the false friend from the true, 
His voice the midmght robber heard, 
His teeth the dark assassin fear’d. 


Why must he then be doom’d to bear 
The rigours of the wintry air ? 

Or, why the rage of famine know, 

Th’ unkind rebuke, th’ indignant blow ? 
Is this the meed from truth that springs ? 
Is this the gratitude of Kings ? 


Yet once his form thy smile could move, 
His sprightly vouth obtain thy love. 

His speed in terror made him known 

To all thy toes, to all his own. 


~ 
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Courtiers, Who pass with scornful eyes 
Where friendless Citron starving lies, 
Expect, from your unthankful Lord, 
For all your faith the like reward. 


The King of Navarre soon af- 
ter passing through Agen, the 
dog was carried to him; the col- 
lar drew his attention; and on 
reading the verses, he changed 
colour. 

D’Aubigné was born in the 
year 1550, and died at the age of 
fourscore years. 


«© Happy was it for him, that he 
could not foresee, that his grand. 
daughter would have as grew 
share in the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, and the subse. 
quent destruction of the Reform. 
ed Churches in France, for the 
preservation of which he so free. 


ly sacrificed his fortune !” 


If your Readers, Mr. Urban, 
derive instruction, or amusement 
from the above extract, I shall be 

amply repaid for transcribing it. 





MR. MATURIN. 


—— 


From the New Monthly Magazine, for March, 1819. 


HARLES Ropert MAartTvurRInN, 


able for indolence and melancho- 


the subject of this memoir, 1s ly than tor talent. At a very 
the descendant of a French Pro- early period of life, after a court- 
testant emigrant family (whose ship that literally commenced in 
history is almost as romantick as boyhood, he married Heniic:ta 
any recorded in the pages of fic- Kingsbury, sister to the pr sent 
tion) and the son of a gentleman arch deacon of Killala, and grand 
who held, for many years alu- daughter of that Dr. ee 
crative and respectable situation to whom tradition says Swift ut 
under government. He cntered tered his last rational words. 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the Like most men who marry cari), 
age of fifteen, and his academical he became the father of several 
progress was marked not only by children, three of whom survive, 
the entertainment of premiums at an age when children are rather 
and a scholarship, but of prizes considered as toys to sport with, 
of composition and extempore than objects to be provided for in 
speaking in the theological class, life. For several years after his 
and of the medals bestowed by marriage he continued to reside 
the (now abolished) Historical in his father’s house, ull that 
Society, on those who distinguish- father’s dismission from the situ- 
ed themselves by rhetorical and ation which he had held 47 years, 
poetical productions. Though with a spotless and esteemed 
his collegiate life was thus not character, plunged the whole 
without its honours, we under- family into a state of horrible. 
stand from the friend who com- distress, equalled only, perhaps, 
municated the materials for this by that which occurred in the 
memoir, that its subject was con- family of the unfortunate Suther- 
sidered, both by his tutors and land—though not terminated by 


his companions, as more remark~ the same dreadful catastrophe. 
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Mr. Maturin, sen. during the 


© ourse of a long and respectable 
fe, had brought up and main- 
: rained a numerous family: he 


had married his daughters, and 
established his sons. ‘The day of 
his dismission he was pennyless : 
it is singular, that though the 
commissioners of enquiry, who 
sat repeatedly on the business, 
pronounced this unfortunate gen- 
tleman wholly innocent of the 
charge (of fraud) brought against 
him, he has been suffered to lin- 
ger for nine years since, without 
redress, without relief, and with- 
out notice. His son was now 
obliged to apply himself to means 
for the subsistence of his familv, 
which the stipend of a Dublin 
curace, his only preterment, could 
not afford. He proposed to take 
puplis,. as “inmates in his house ; 
and encouraged by the recollec- 
tion of his own success at college, 
applied himself to his task with 
industry and hope. For some 
time he was successful, and we 
have been informed that “ Ber- 
tram’? was written while the 
author had six young men resi- 
dents in his house, and four who 
attended him for _ instruction 
daily, to all of whom his attention 
was unremitting. At this period 
he was unfortunately induced to 
become security for a reiation 
Whose affairs were considerably 
involved: the consequence was— 
what the consequence usually is— 
the relation deteated his creditors 
by taking the benefit of the Act 
of Insolvency, and left the bur- 
then of his debts on those who 
had attempted to lighten their 
pressure on him. 

Mr. Maturin was compelled 
to give up his establishment, and 
is since, we understand, depen- 





dant solely on his literary talents 
for subsistence. 

We willingly hasten over these 
details of misery, and pass to 
what 1s more properly our pro- 
vince—the history of Mr. Matu- 
rin’s literary life. His first pro- 
duction was ‘** Montorio,’ and 
this was followed by the “ Wild 
Irish Boy,” and the * Milesian.” 
Of these works, Mr. Maturin, 
in his preface to “* Women,” has 
spoken with a feeling of severity, 
in which we are disposed most 
cordially to sympathize. They 
are in fact below all censure, and 
we really enjoy Mr. Maturin’s 

candour in compromising an au- 
thor’s feelings with regard to his 
own works, and speaking of them 
as they deserve. 

One circumstance alone could 
have induced us to think them 
worthy of being mentioned here, 
and this is, that Walter Scott was 
pleased to find or imagine some 
meritin ‘** Montorio’*~—that this 
was signified to Mr. M.—that he 
availed himself of it to solicit an 
epistolary communication with 
Mr. Scott; and that to the 
zealous friendship, the judicious 
monitions, and the indetatigable 
patronage of this most excellent 
man, our author has been heard 
gratetully to ascribe all the dis- 
tinction and success he has sub- 
sequently enjoyed. Excited by 
the success of Mr. Shiel’s first 
tragedy of ** Adelaide,” in Dub- 
ling he wrote “* Bertram,” and 
offered it to the 
Crow-street theatre, by whom it 
Was rejected in the vear 1814. 
Mr. M. not passessing any means 
of access to the London theatres, 
suffered the manuscript to moul- 
der by him tor a year and a halt 
and then submitted it to the 
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perusal of Mr. Scott; 
Scott it was rinaewed to a 
Byron, then a member of the com- 
mittee of Drury-lane theatre, and, 
through his influence, 
out at that theatre in Mav 18 
with an effect and popularity un- 
paralleled since the production of 
* Pizarro.” 

The -popr ularity of dramatic 
works is. however, Mesteerrvene 
the morel feeling 
ublick was wounded by 
in the 


actors, and the fatal obseq uious. 
ness of authors ; 
may be ascribed the obvious aad 
progressive deterioration of the 
English stage. 

We have now, overlooking the 
sins of his early ‘youth, to Speak 
M1.’s three last 
* Manuel,” 
. Women.” 
which, with all their detects, hay: 
no parallel or resemblance in mo. 
dern composition 
pear a the works of the av. 
~ They are, as Joba. 
—** Painted out withre. 
7 —his charac. 


causes to which 


ae 


se eres.” 
his tale 





—works 
transient; 


alleged 
“ Bertram,’ 
all before it for the first season, 
and being successtully represent- 
ed in England, Ireland i, Scot land, 
and even in America, 
believe, ' 
list of stock-plays. 

was followed by 

relative 
which we have been 
—_ some — circumstances. 
Li ondo n, 
. Be rtram,”* | 


1arrative, 
carrying 
son says, 
solute detiberatios 
ters have no prototype in nature or 
lite—-they never existed, and never 
could have existed—yet they are 
unnatural. 
creatures of a powerful and poct. 
ical Imagination, 
belicve 


maeiel ah 
* Ber- 
“* Manu- 
Fail that can 
favoured 


hen Mr, 
success O 


with ail the reali- 
alike ** dis- 


invest illusions 
y of truth.—He 
waren 
1as neithe : 1m; SCs sentimen 
or Sty le, 
ommon with his | cotemporaries. 
inal (no small praise 
' Imitation ), 
e.anchaiy 1s neither * that of tne 
nes or Arar 1p or scholar’”—i 
m—the predominant and 
ure ot his mind. 
xs have communicated 
to his writings; 1t Is 
not the fastidious m elancholy 
1 surfeited luxury, not the maudlin 
tear of the bacchanal in the inter- 
val of intoxication, 
lancholy which arises from a sad- 
ly experimental acquaintance with 
real sufferings and their practical 
results. 
- ** Bertram’”’ 


$ extremely 
to appear | character c 


and os 






Seba .. 


awful tinct 
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raise, that it would be idle for us 


Pio add any thing—it was the 
‘most successful tragedy of its 
day—-and zs still a powerful 


2] 


- monument 


of poetical ability. 
Of ‘+ Manuel” we are inclined to 
speak more favourably than the 
pudlick has yet spoken, or will 
be willing, perhaps, to credit, 
atter its failure. But the reader 
who turns to the description of 
the ** Battle of Osma”’ in the 
first act—to the thrilling exclama- 
tion of “let none but fathers 
search.’ in the second—to the 
beaudful and poetical pleadings 
of Manuel and De Zelos, in the 
third—to the feeble delirium and 
oficious debility of Manuel in 
the fourth—and to the exquisite 
dialogue between the guardian 
diughter and the lunatick father, 
in the fifth, will acknowledge they 
have scarce a parallel in English 
dramatick poetry. ** Women”’ 
is a work which, with all its dull- 
ness, its monotony of suffering, 
and its horrible anatomy ot the 
mor al frame; stands alone among 
modern writings—there is no- 
thing like it—its profound and 
philosophical melancholy, its ter- 
ible researches into the deepest 
adysses of the human heart, and 
of human feeling-—its daring 
arawing the vetl of the * holy of 
holies.” while the hand that 
draws it trembles at the touch, 
make it a work unequalled in the 
list of English novels. We know 
nothing==Simile aut secundum. 
Mr. Maturin, now among our 
standard authors, is, it appears, 
determined to be among our most 
prolifick und indefatigable ones. 
He has a volume of sermons in 
the press. He is preparing a 
Series of tales, which will come 
defore the pul blick the following 





season, and he has offered trage- 
dies to the manager of Covent 
Garden, and the Committee of 
Drury- Lane Theatre : from the 
former, which will be shortly 
forth-coming, high expectations 
are entertained. 

Of the private habits or charac- 
ter of an individual hitherto so 
obscure, and living in another 
country, little can be learnt or 
related ; but we have heard that 
the emotion with which he speaks 
of Mr. Scott, proves him to have 
a warm sense of gratitude ; and 
the passiveness with which he 
has borne the attacks of his foes, 
a very cold one of injustice and 

calumny. In private life he is 
said to ‘display a mixture of pla- 
cidity and znszuczance often united 
in the literary character, and to 
be a kind relative, an indulgent 
parent, and the most uxorious 
man breathing. 

We have been informed, too, 
that the most singular contrast 
exists between the general charac- 
ter of his writings and the tem- 
per and taste of the author: and 
that the sorcerer, whose wand 
and word of power could evoke 
the awful but distorted phantoms 
of * Montorio,” the vivid deline- 
ator of the dreaded and dreadless 
e Bertram ;”’ the faithful and 
agonizing tracer of the conflicts 
of blasphemy, suicide and des- 
pair in * Women,” is, in real 
life, the gayest of the gay, pas- 
sionately fond of society, and of 
all that can exhilarate or em- 
bellish itemof musick, of dancing, 


of the company of the yc outhful. 
and the societv of females. 
In person Mr. Miaturin ts tall. 


’ } neh _ = :' 
and formed with much elerance ; 
} ho Dakine ill 
but his countenance uniess Whe! 
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presses only the 
melancholy. 
He must be now 3 








profoundest 1782, though the advantages o; 


a figure unusually slight and ju. 


7 years old, venile, give him the appearance 
having been born in the year of being many years younger. 





REMARKABLE DAYS 





IN JUNE 1810. 


~~ —— 


From the London Time's Telescope. 


1.—NICOMEDE. 
TICOMEDE wasa pup'l of St. 
Peter, and was discovered to 

be a Christian by his burying Fe- 
licula, a martyr, in a very honour- 
able manner. He was beaten to 
death with leaden plummets, on 
account of his religion, in the 
reign of Domitian. 
3.1658.—DR. W HARVEY DIFD. 

Immortal tor his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. The 
private character of this great man 
was in every respect worthy of his 
publick reputation, Cheerful, can- 
did, and upright, he lived on 
terms of great harmony wiih his 
friends and brother physicians, 
and exhibited no spirit of rivalry 
cr hostility in his career. He 
spoke modestly of his own merits, 
and generally treated his contro- 
versial antagonists with temperate 
and civillanguage, often very dif- 
ferentfrom theirown. By a vote 
of the College of Physicians, his 
bust in marble was placed in their 
hall, with a suitable inscription, 
recording his discoveries. 

Je——-SAINT BONIFACE. 

Boniface was a Saxon presbyter, 
born in England, and at first call- 
ed Winfrid. He was sent as a 
missionary by Pope Gregory II. 
into Germany , where he made sO 
many converts, that he was dis- 
Z y the title of the Ger- 
man Apostle. "He was ereated BGi- 
shop A Mentz in the year 145. 
Boniface was one of the first 





priests of his day, and was al; 
a great friend and admirer of the 
Venerable Bede. He was mur. 
dered in a barbarous manner by 
the populace near Utrecht, whil: 
preaching the Christian religion, 
6.—TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Stephen, Bishop of Liege, firs: 
drew up an cfhice in commemori- 
tion of the Holy Trinity, abou 
the year 9920 ; but the festival was 
not formally admitted into th 
Romish church till the fourteen: 
century, under the pontificate «: 
John XXII, 
7.—BISHOP WARBURTON DIED, 
To be always lamenting the m: 
series of life, or always seck 07 
after the pleasures of it, equa.’ 
takes us off from the work of ou 
salvation: and though I am ex 
tremely cautious what sect I fo. 
low in religion, yet any in philo 
sophy willserve my turn, aid ho 
nest Sancho Pancha’s is as good # 
any ; who, on his return from « 
important commission, when asx: 
ed by his master whether he shoule 
mark the day with a white or 2 
black stone, replied, Faith, sir, " 
you will be ruled by me, wits 
neither, but with good brows 
ochre! What this philosophe: 
thought of his commission, I thins 
of human life in general ; 


brown ochre is the complexion o! 


it. 


10.—cC ORPUS CHRISTI. 
This festival, 
Christ,’ 


‘the 


was appointed in honow! 


body 


ood 
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of the Eucharist, and always falls 
on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday. It is called the Féte 
Dieu, or Corpus Christi, and is 
one of the most remarkable festi- 
vals of the Romish church, begin- 
ning on [rinity Sunday, and end- 
ing on the Sunday following. The 
common mode of celebrating this 
festival is by grand masses, and 
rocessions of the holy sacrament 
only; but at Aix, in Provence, a 
most eXtraordinary procession 
was first introduced by King Re- 
ne, which continued till the year 
1788 or 1789, and was renewed 
again in the year 1803. 
11.——SAINT BARNABAS. 

Our saint’s proper name was 
Yoses; he was descended of the 
tribe of Levi, and born at Cyprus. 
His parents being rich, had him 
educated at Jerusalem, under the 
care of Gamialiel, a learned Jew; 
and, atter his conversion, he 
preached the Gospel with Paul, in 
various countries, for fourteen 
years. Barnabas suffered martyr- 
dum at Salamis, in his native isl- 
and':—being shut up all night in 
the synagogue by some Jews, he 
was, the next morning, cruelly 
tortured, and afterwards stoned to 
death. The Epistle which he 
Wrote is considered genuine, 
though not admitted into the ca- 
non of the church. 

17.—SAINT ALBAN. 

St- Alban, the first Christian 
martyr in this island, suffered in 
303. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity by Amphialis, a priest of 
Caerleon in Monmouthshire, who, 
fying from persecution, was hos- 
pitably entertained by St. Alban, 
at Verulam, in Hertfordshire, now 
called, from him, St. Albans. 
Amphialis being closely pursued, 
made his escape, dressed in St, 





Alban’s clothes. This, however, 
being soon discovered, exposed 
St. Alban to the fury of the Pa- 
gans; and our saint refusing to 
perform the sacrifice to their gods, 
was first miserably tortured, and 
then put to death, 

20.—TRANSUATION OF EDWARD, 

King of the West Saxons. 

Edward, being barbarously 
murdered by his mother-in-law, 
was first buried at Warham, 
without any solemnity . but, after 
three years, was carried by Duke 
Alferus tothe minister of Shrews- 
bury, and there interred with 
great pomp. 

21.—LONGEST DAY. 

This day is, in London, 16h. 
34m. 5s., allowing 9m. 16s. for 
refraction, 
24.—ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, & 

MIDSUMMER-DAY. 

This festival is first noticed by 
Maximus Tauri censis, who lived 
about the year 400. 

The custom observed in most 
Catholic countries, of making bon- 
fires on the eve of St. John the 
Baptist, is still preserved in Jre- 
land, though somewhat on the de- 
cline. An addition to it prevails 
here, however, never, we believe, 
seen abroad, that the children and 
cattle are made to pass through 
the fire; grown people will also 
not unfrequently do it voluntarily: 
it is considered a certain preserva- 
tive against disease or accident. 
When the fire is dying away, the 
old women assemble round, and 
each takes away a burning stick to 
carry home with her, which ts to 
bring a blessing on the house, and 
is carefully preserved till the next 
year. It is reckoned very dan- 
gerous to be exposed to the air af- 
ter sunset on this day, for the eva/- 
ones are about, and are then en 


~ 


ame be. ; 
















dowed with particular power to 
harm anybody. At all times it is 


thought hazardous to be near a 


wood at night, but the risk is ne- 
ver so great as on St. John’s eve. 
C9.—SAINT PETER. 
Peter’s original name, Simon, 
was not abolished by Christ, but 
that of Cephas was added to it, 
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which, in Syriac, the vulgar lan. 
guage of the Jews, signifies a stone 
or rock; hence the Greek Met pos, 
and our Peter. The apostle’s ia. 
ther was Jonah, probably a fisher. 
man of Bethsaida. His brother 
Andrew, being first converied, 
was said to be an instrument o! 
Peter’s conversion. 








PORTRY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


AGE. 
q)° ! what is life when feeling’s dead, 
When hearts have ceased to glow; 
When bliss, nay worse, when hope is 
fied, 
Oh who would stay below / 


Oh! look on yonde raged man, 
With scatter’d locks of snow, 
His life with joy and hope began, 

But it must end in wo 


That dim eye which so wildly stray 
Once brightly beam’ *d:; but now 

Upon some dear one’s corse could gaze, 
‘Yet not a tear should fiow. 


The voice which once he lov’d the best, 
W ould fain his hours beguile ; 

Che hand belov’d in his is prest, 
And yet he does not smile. 


That heart which now so feebly beats, 
In happier day throbb’d high: 

When lite thus tranquilly retreats, 
Tis a relief to die. 

It is a fate of misery, 
Too tearful to behold; 

Ere such an hour shall come to me, 
May I be pale and cold. 


For what is life, when feeling’s dead, 
’ 
When hearts have ceas’d to glow ; 
When bliss, nay worse, when hone has 


fied, 
Oh! who would stay below‘ 
Chelsea, October 12, 1818. HELEN. 
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MOMENTARY REFLECTIONS ON MEETING 
OLD MR. RIGHT. 
[By a Correspondent. } 
Wat Right alive! I thought ere this 
hat he was in the re alms of bliss 


us NOt $ay oat ftic Sil is ww "GN, 


—— 
+ 
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> 





But ah! *tis clear, though we're bere/: 
Of many a friend, the Ri ght is left. 
Amazing too, in such a case, 
That Right and /eft should thus changes 
yr ’ : 
Not that I'd go such lengths as quite 
To think him /eft because he’s Richt; 
But /eft he is, we plainly see, 
Or Rie, At, we know, he could not | 
For when he treads Death’s fatal sho )! 
We teel that Right will be no more ; 
He’s therefore Right whiie left; bu: 
rone— 
Rizhtis not left: and so—l’ve done. 
E. M 





THE ARAB WARRIOR. 
(From the Arabick } 


O’eR yawning rocks abrupt that scow 
Terriffic o’er the ostrich grey, 
Where fairies dream and demons how 
{ fearless hold my midnight way. 


Though pitchy black around expan 1 
The cave -rned darkness of the tom), 
I fearless stretch my groping hand, 
That seems to feel the thickening 
gloom. 


ri, 


J pass, @ snd on their desert bed 
Forsake my weary slumbering bat 
That langui id drop the drow sy he vad, 
Like berries nodding o’er the sand ' 


I plunge in darkness overjoy’d 
That seems a circumambient sea, 
Though dreary gape the lonely void, 
And awful to each man but me. 


rw lhe —— ee ee eee le! 


— oe 


Where guides are lost, where shrick 
the owl 
Her dirge, where men in wild al- 
fright 
Fr y the hyena’s famish’d howl, | 
I plunge amid the shades of n: ghit 


nx 





